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have frequently mentioned as exhibiting itselt'| party in the rear called our attention to a gi-| Their apparent distance, judging from the ho- 
upon our journey, here displayed its wond>r-! gantic moving object on our left, at an appa- 'rizon, was from three to five miles. But their 
ful illusions, in a perfection and with a magoi-| rent distance of six or eight miles. It is very | size was not correspondent, for they appeared 
ficence surpassing any presentation of the kind | difficult to determine distances accurately on | nearly as large as our own bodies, and conse- 
I had previously seen. Lakes dotted with | these plains. Your estimate is based upon the | quently were of gigantic stature. At the first 
islands and bordered by groves of gently wav-| probable dimensions of the object, and unless | view | supposed them to be a small party of 
ing timber, whose tranquil and limpid waves! you know what the object is, and its probable | Indians (probably the Utahs) marching from 
reflected their sloping banks and the shady | size, you are liable to great deception. ‘The the opposite side of the plain. But this seemed 
islets in their bosoms, lay spread out before! atmosphere seems frequently to act as a mag- to me scarcely probable, as no hunting or war 
us, inviting us by their illusory temptations to|nifier, so much so that | have often seen a|party would be likely to take this route. I 
stray from our path and enjoy their cooling} raven perched upon a low shrub or an undu-|called to some of our party nearest to me to 
shades and refreshing waters. ‘These fading | lation of the plain, answering to the outlines of |hasten forward, as there were men in front 
away as we advanced, beautiful villas, adorn-|a man on horseback. But this object was so|coming towards us. Very soon the fifieen or 
ed with edifices, decorated with all the orna-| enormously large, considering its apparent dis- |twenty figures were multiplied into three or 













ments of suburban architecture, and surround- 
ed by gardens, shaded walks, parks, and state- 
ly avenues, would succeed them, renewing the 
alluring invitation to repose, by enticing the 
vision with more than calypsan enjoyments or 
elysian pleasures. These melting from our 
view as those before, in another place, a vast 
city with countless columned edifices of marble 
whiteness, and studded with domes, spires, and 
turreted towers, would rise upon the horizon 
of the plain, astonishing us with its stupen- 
dous grandeur and sublime magnificence. But 
it is in vain to attempt a description of these 
singular and extraordinary phenomena, Nei- 
ther prose, nor poetry, nor the pencil of the 
artist can adequately portray their beauties, 
The whole distant view around, at this point, 
seemed like the creations of a sublime and 

rgeous dream, or the effect of enchantment. 

observed that where these appearances were 
presented in their most varied forms and with 
the most vivid distinctness, the surface of the 
plain was broken, either by chasms hollowed 
out from the action of the winds, or by undu- 
lations formed of the drifiing sands. 

* About 11 o’clock we struck a vast white 
plain, uniformly level, and utterly destitute of 
vegetation or any sign that shrub or plant had 
ever existed above its snow-like surface. Paus- 
ing a few moments to rest our mules and mois- 
ten our mouths and throats from the scant 
supply of beverage in our powder-keg, we en- 
tered upon this appalling field of sullen and 
hoary desolation. It was a scene so entirely 
new to us, so frightfully forbidding and un- 
earthly in its aspects, that all of us, I believe, 
though impressed with its sublimity, felt a 
slight shudder of apprehension. Our mules 
seemed to sympathize with us in the pervading 
sentiment, and moved forward with reluctance, 
several of them stubbornly setting their faces 
for a countermarch, 

“ For fifieen miles the surface of this plain 
is so compact, that the feet of our animals, as 
we hurried them along over it, left but little if 
any impression for the guidance of the future 
traveller. It is covered with a hard crust of 
saline and alkaline substances combined, from 
one-fourth to one-half of an inch in thickness, 
beneath which is a stratum of damp whitish 
sand and clay intermingled. Small fragments 
of white shelly rock, of an inch and a half in 
thickness, which appear as if they once com- 
posed a crust, but had been broken by the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, or the pressure of water 
rising from beneath, are strewn over the entire 
plain and embedded in the salt and sand. 

“As we moved onward, a member of our 































Many and various 


It was the general 


moved along as before, parallel to us, when 
they disappeared apparently behind the hori- 


zon. 


“ As we proceeded, the plain gradually be- 


came softer, and our mules sometimes sunk to 


their knees in the stiff composition of salt, 


sand, and clay. The travelling at length be- 
came so difficult and fatiguing to our animals, 


that several of the party dismounted, (myself 
among the number,) and we consequently 
slackened our hitherto brisk pace into a walk. 
About 2 o’clock, Pp. m., we discovered through 
the smoky vapour the dim outlines of the 
mountain in front of us, at the foot of which 
was to terminate our day’s march, if we were 
so fortunate as to reach it. But still we were 
a long and weary distance from it, and from 
the ‘ grass and water’ which we expected there 
to find. A cloud rose from the south soon 
afterwards, accompanied by several distant 
peals of thunder and furious wind, rushing 
across the plain, and filling the whole atmos- 
phere around us with the fine particles of salt, 
and drifling it in heaps like the newly fallen 
snow. Our eyes became nearly blinded, and 
our throats choked with the saline matter, and 
the very air we breathed tasted of salt. 

“ During the subsidence of this tempest there 
appeared upon the plain one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena, | dare to assert, ever 
witnessed. As | have before stated, I had dis- 
mounted from my mule, and, turning it in with 
the caballada, was walking several rods in 
front of the party, in order to lead in a direct 
course to the point of our destination. Diago- 
nally in front, to the right, our course being 
west, there appeared the figures of a number 
of men and horses, some fifteen or twenty. 
Some of these figures were mounted and others 
dismounted, and appeared to be marching in 
front. Their faces and the heads of the horses 
were turned towards us, and at first they ap- 
peared as if they were rushing down upon us. 








tance, and its movement forward, parallel with | four hundred, and appeared to be marching 
ours, so distinct, that it greatly excited our 
wonder and curiosity. 
were the conjectures (serious and facetious) of 
the party, as to what it might be, or portend. | fornia, returning to the United States by this 
Some thought it might be Mr, Hudspeth, who | route, although they seemed to be too numer- 
had concluded to follow us; others that it was/ous even for this. 
some cyclopean nondescript animal, lost upon 
the desert ; others that it was the ghost of a 
mammoth or meggtherium wandering on ‘ this 
rendezvous of death,’ &c. 
conclusion, however, that no animal composed 
of flesh and blood, or even a healthy ghost, 
could here inhabit. A partner of equal size 
soon joined it, and for an hour or more they 


forward with the greatest action and speed. [ 
then conjectured that they might be Captain 


Fremont and his party, with others from Cali- 


I spoke to Brown, who was 


| nearest to me, and asked him if he noticed the 


figures of men and horses in front. He an- 
swered that he did, and that he had observed 
the same appearances several times previously, 
but that they had disappeared, and he believed 
them to be optical illusions similar to the mir- 
age. It was then, for the first time, so perfect 
was the deception, that | conjectured the pro- 
bable fact that these figures were the reflection 
of our own images by the atmosphere, filled 
as it was with fine particles of crystallized 
matter, or by the distant horizon, covered by 
the same substance. This induced a more 
minute observation of the phenomenon, in or- 
der to detect the deception, if such it were. I 
noticed a single figure, apparently in front in 
advance of all the others, and was struck with 
its likeness to myself. Its motions too | thought 
were the sameas mine. To test the hypothe- 
sis above suggested, | wheeled suddenly around, 
at the same time stretching my arms out to 
their full length and turning my face sideways 
to notice the movements of this figure. It went 
through precisely the same motions. I then 
marched deliberately and with long strides 
several paces, the figure did the same, To 
test it more thoroughly, I repeated the experi- 
ment, and with the same result. The fact 
then was clear. But it was more fully verified 
still, for the whole array of this numerous sha- 
dowy host in the course of an hour melted en- 
tirely away and was no more seen. The 
phenomenon, however, explained and gave the 
history of the gigantic spectres which appeared 
and disappeared so mysteriously at an earlier 
hour of the day. The figures were our own 
shadows, produced and reproduced by the mir- 
ror-like composition impregnating the atmos- 
phere and covering the plain. | cannot here 
more particularly explain or refer to the sub- 
ject. But this spectral population, springing 
out of the ground as it were, and arraying 
itself before us as we traversed this dreary and 
desolate looking waste, although we were 
entirely convinced of the cause of the appari- 
tion, excited those superstitious emotions so 
natural to all mankind. 
(To be concluded.) 





Science for the Kitchen.—Professor Liebig, 
in a letter to Professor Silliman, says :-—*“ The 
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method of roasting is obviously the best to} The aim of those who formerly wrote these|and to bound themselves in all things by its 
make flesh most nutritious.” But it does not | lively delineations of their own or others’ reli- | manifestations in the soul—a neglect of which 
follow that boiling is to be interdicted. “If a| gious experience, was not to hold up the crea-|is essentially the cause and source of the mi- 
piece of meat be put in cold water, and this| ture, or his or her doings, to the admiration of | sery which calls forth the energies of the be- 
heated to boiling, and boiled till it is * done,’ it | their fellow-creatures ; but to show the nature|nevolent man. ‘There is great danger of sub- 
will become harder, and have less taste than! and effectual working of that power in the soul, | stituting acts of benevolence, for that divine 
if the piece had been thrown into water already to which faithful Friends have ever borne testi- | work of pure religion, from which true charity 
boiling. In the first case, the matters grateful | mony, as the One Thing Needful. 11 was their | springs, but without which, all the benevolence 
to the smell and taste go into the extract—the | ain to show the natural depravity of man, and | of the longest and busiest life cannot bring any 
soup ; in the second, the albumen of the meat! his ignorance of divine truth, notwithstanding | of us into the kingdom of heaven. 
coagulates from the surface inward, and enve-| all his pretensions to learning, and what the} Besides the above general characteristic, 
lopes the interior with a layer which is imper-| world calls virtue, until by obedience to the| which attaches more or less to many of our 
meable to water. In the latter case, the soup | ‘‘ inspeaking Word,” and submission to the| modern biographies, there are other features 
will be indifferent, but the meat delicious.” effectual operation of the spirit of judgment|of departure, against which it would be well 
———— and of burning, the soul was brought into a|for us to be on ovr guard. Thus we find in 
capacity to see things in the undeceiving Light. | some cases, journeys undertaken mainly for a 
It was their aim to show that this was indeed | benevolent purpose, spoken of as if they were 
the beginning of wisdom and knowledge in the| religious visits, in the sense in which that 
soul; and that as unreserved obedience to the|term has always been understood among 
gradual unfoldings of this Light was the| Friends. . Alus! that there should be such mis- 
groundwork, so it must form also the super-|conception of the real nature of that awful un- 
structure, in afier life, of all that could be call-|dertaking, of going forth as an “ ambassador 




















For “* The Friend.” 
ON AN INFANT ABOUT ONE YEAR OLD. 
“ For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Happy infant, how confiding, 
Doth thy artless nature seem ; 

Were such innocence abiding, 
Life would be a happy dream. 


May the light of each to-morrow, 
Wake to gladness such as now; 

And the sable wing of sorrow, 
Cast no shadow on thy brow. 


Though a bubble on the ocean, 
Seems thy little life to be, 

Yet, a mother’s fond devotion, 
Still is nigh to succour thee. 

Yes, when o'er thee sicep is stealing, 
When is softly hushed thy breath, 

Then her fears may be revealing, 
Thoughts of danger and of death. 

Ah! of manhood’s many sorrows— 
Of its tortures, and its tears ; 

All the pain that fancy borrows, 
From anticipating fears! 


Of life's trials, never dreameth, 
Childhood's unsuspecting years ; 
“ thy litle sorrow seemeth,— 
ughter mingling with thy tears. 


Fearless Babe! Thy futnre bein 
an anxious parent know ; 
Wisely are they kept from seeing, 
All its weal and all its woe. 


Happy Infant, in each feature, 
‘Truth and innocence we trace ; 
Though thou art a helpless creature, 
God will guard thee by his grace. 

t 


— 
For ** The Friend.’ 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

“ And the Lord atone shall be exalted in that day.” 
—Ieaiad ii, 11. 

I have observed of late years, with uneasi- 
ness, a great change in the character and tone 
of the biographies of Friends, with some few 
exceptions, from that of the instructive and 
edifying memoirs handed down to us of the 
lives of our ancient worthies, and of many 
who have from time to time succeeded them 
in & faithful testimony to the same unchange- 
able truth; a difference which, though pain- 
fully observed by many individuals as well as 
myself, has hitherto escaped that notice which 
its importance demands, aud which seems ne- 
cessary, in order that Friends may guard 
against the further inroad of so unwholesome 
& practice. 


is much left out of view ; and instead of it our 


ed religion, or held up before mankind as vir- 
tue. And it was their aim, and given them by 
their Divine Master, livingly and powerfully 
to call upon all to follow in the same footsteps 
of practical self-denial, and a daily bearing of 
Christ’s cross—not a cross of their own form- 
ing and squaring—that they might obtain the 
same soul-enriching peace, and crown of im- 
mortal life. 

It is true, these features will attach to the 
memoirs of some faithful servants even in our 
day, who, like the late John Barclay, have 













for Christ,” to persuade men to become “ re- 
conciled unto God.” 
here and elsewhere, Friends might henceforth 
be preserved from so confounding things that 
differ, and (unconsciously, it may be,) encour- 
aging the idea, so obviously afloat, that Qua- 
kerism is essentially comprised in an inces- 
santly active ‘* benevolence,” and the profession 
of a certain “scheme of religion,” which may 
be learned as any other lesson in the schools. 


And would that both 


Another feature of departure is the prefixing 


to the biography a portrait of the individual ; 


built upon the same Rock of Ages as did he of|one of the first examples of which among 


Ury. But how is it with a large proportion of 
recent publications ? 


Friends, it is believed, occurred in a memoir 


of the life of a minister in our Society, publish- 


The endeavour of the writers seems to be|ed a few years ago; in which the almost incre- 


of another kind. There is very little of a 
dwelling upon the gradual and severe work of 
the soul’s purification from every defilement. 
We might almost suppose the individual to 
have been redeemed from very infancy, or at 
any rate to have had but little trouble to under- 
go on account of the effects of the fall of our 
first parents. The inward work, accordingly 


ears are entertained with glowing statements 
of untiring activity and zeal in outward per- 
formances and acts of benevolence and virtue. 
These may, or may not, have been lawful or 
useful in their way ; but the query at least may 
be salutary, whether these things, lawful in 
themselves, may. have been the true calling of 
the individual, or whether they may not, when 
allowed to absorb the mind and bodily powers, 
have really weakened, instead of strengthen- 
ing, the spiritual faculties, and imperceptibly 
drawn the soul away from that position which 
otherwise might have been attained. 

Works of benevolence will always more or 





dible fact is mentioned, that some years before. 
his decease, and while occupying this very 
important station, he procured what is called 
a “ church organ,” to place in one of the rooms 
of his house, and derived much satisfaction in 
his latter days, from frequent listening to its 
tones! The work alluded to was ornamented 
with more than one picture of the deceased ; 
and since its appearance, the practice appears 
to have gained ground among some under our 
name. 

This whole matter of portrait-taking among 
Friends, is one which demands more serious 
attention than many of us are, apparently, 
willing to bestow. Sorrowful it is, that even 
some in conspicuous and influential stations, 
have actually “sat” for their portraits; and 
this, not for the hasty moment of the Daguerre- 
otypist, (questionable as even this prevalent 
indulgence is,) but patiently awaiting the slow 
process of the limner. 

Shallow indeed must be the religion of him 
who knows not that in himself, as a man, 


less characterize the walk of the disciple of}dwelleth no good thing, and who has never 
Him whose attributes are mercy and love. But} been brought by the power of the Holy Ghost, 


the calling of the true Quaker, (or, in other 
words, of the truly enlightened and faithful 
Christian,) is to that high standard, which, 
without by any means excluding these, will 
give him still nobler aims and more effective 
purposes. His aim has been, and may it ever 
be, either by the preaching of his life, or that 
of his lips, to call upon all to “ mind the Light,” 
to “ walk in the Light as God is in the Light,” 








to abhor himself and repent in dust and ashes 
before the awful Majesty of Heaven. Can he 
who has thus been reduced into nothingness 
of self, and who feels that his every hour is in 
the presence, and at the will of his Maker, and 
that “ blushing and confusion of face” belongs 
to every child of the fall; can such a one as 


this be willing to sit for his portrait? We. 


cannot suppose thaf our primitive Friends 
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would for a moment have eenctioaed so vain 
and weak an indulgence. 


modern times ; but we must not shut our eyes 
to the reality of our condition, lest they more 
and more prevail. May we therefore be will- 
ing to lay these things to heart, and endeavour 
faithfully and watchfully to preserve the good 
old paths, and to keep our feet within their 
holy limitations. X. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 62.) 


If energy, fearlessness and independence, 


characterized the later Pembertons, so did they 
the former generation. Even in youth Phin- 
eas possessed them in a remarkable degree, as 
we shall have occasion to note. But first,— 
as to his birth. He was the son of Ralph and 
Margaret Pemberton, and was born on the 
31st of Eleventh month, 1649. He was placed 
as an apprentice to John Abraham, a valuable 
Friend, whose residence was at Manchester, 
England. The following extracts of a letter 
from Phineas to his father, dated Fifth month 


13th, 1670, give us a pleasant specimen of 


undaunted bearing, honest firmness, and 
promptness of reply, little to be expected in a 
youth then under age. 

“ Loving Father :—My duty to thee remem- 
bered, | thought it might be convenient to let 
thee understand of what followeth. The last 
First-day the meeting was at Ed. Dawson’s, 
in Blakely. My master was to go into York- 
shire,—but he went to meeting first; from 
whence he was to go forward on his journey. 
He werft-to about‘half an hour before 
me, and left his coat with me, [which he] or- 
dered me to bring after him. So, as I was 
going in the street, [ met the constables, over- 
seers, and such like, and they demanded of me 
whither | was going. I denied to tell them, 
but said, ‘ Thither as [ was going, I do intend 
to go.” The constables said | should go no 
further ; and I should not go home, without I 
would promise | would keep me at home all 
thatday. I said, ‘1 will make n@ such pro- 
mise.” Then they said I should go along with 
them ; and that afler service was done, | must 
go before the justices of peace. So they took 
me, and kept me prisoner, and set the beagle 
to look togne. So after they had done at the 
mass-house, the constables came in again, and 
told me, if | would give three shillings, I should 
not go before the justices. I said, ‘1 have 
none to give on that account.’ Then they 
said, «If you wili borrow one shilling of your 
mistress, we will get you off, if we can.’ I 
answered; * [| have none to give, nor will I bor- 
row; nor are you likely to have any of me.’ 
So there was one by, who proffered me to lay 
down a shilling for me. I told him, ‘1 should 
not take him as my friend, nor restore him 
any thing again, if he laid down anything for 
me.’ When they saw they could not get me 
yield either to pay, or to suffer others to pay 
for me, they bade me go home, for they would 
not trouble the justices with me then ; but they 


would call on me, either in the afternoon or 
next day. 







jail.’ 





THE FRIEND. 


“ So 
me, to our house. So some made answer, | 
was not in town. So he went away, and came 
not again that night. 
siness to go in Cheshire upon my master’s 
account. When | was gone, he came again, 
and said he had a precept from the justices for 
me. They told him | was not at home. ‘The 
next morning he came again, and took me be- 
fore Justice Haworth, so called ; but he is fitter 


69 


then I went on towards meeting. Be-/of my remembrance. Thou art near and dear 
It is sad indeed to | fore | came back the constable came again for) unto me, and in the aims of that love which 
reflect on these symptoms of degeneracy of 


much water cannot quench, do | often embrace 
thee. ‘Though thou be at a distance from me 


The next day | had bu-|in body, yet my spirit doth often meet with 
‘thee, to the great refreshment of the same, be- 
| cause it hath much unity with thee, finding 
\thee to be a member of the same body, knit 
‘and bound up in that inseparable bundle of 


love, which the power of death and the grave 
is not able to break... . « This supplication 


to be called a man of strife. When | came/hath the Almighty many a time begotten by 
before him with my hat on, he commanded the} his own Spirit in me, that his Truth, over ail 


constable to take it off. 


I asked, * Why may|by us may be eyed, and to do those things 


I not keep on my hat as well as my shoes?’|which he requires may be the greatest object 


again. . 
ing on the Sabbath day ? 


forward on his journey the next day following, 
and | was ordered to bring his coat after him. 
He asked where my master was, several times 
over, and [ refused to tell him. He said he 
would make me. I said, ‘Thou canst not 
compel me to reveal my master’s secrets.’ 
‘Were you at any church?’ . . . I answered, 
‘IT was.’ He asked what I did there? I said, 
‘ To worship God.’ ‘It is enough,’ said he, 
‘ he shall either pay his five shillings or go to 
‘Hard sentence,’ said |, ‘ that I must 
go to jail for worshippiag God! He asked, 
* Who was with you?’ | refused to tell him. 
. « « « He told me if I would come to their 
church, he would pass by that time. I an- 
swered, ‘I shall do as! have done.’ Then he 


. . « « The constable took it off and laid it on|of our minds ; and to dread to think, speak, or 
the table before me; [ took it up and put it on|do any thing which may displease his eternal 
. » He asked me whither | was go-| Majesty. 


Then I know all our undertakings 


I told him my mas-| will be to his-honour and glory, who is worthy 
ter was some miles out of town, and was to go/of the same. 


In so doing, we shall receive his 
rich rewards, in an abundant and plentiful 
manner. ‘The earnest whereof we are daily 
partakers. 

“ Therefore, my dear friend, let thy eye be 
still unto him, over and above all momentary 
and fading things here below ; for there is no 
true joy, pleasure, nor satisfaction, in any cre- 
ated object, without the smiles of the Almighty 
upon us. Then there is refreshment in liis 
creatures, because he doth sanctify them to his 
children ; who are those who love, honour and 
obey him. Therefore, cleave thus unto him; 
because in him there is fulness of that joy 
which is lasting, and plenty of that rejoicing 
which will never have an end. To have a 
habitation in such a pleasant dwelling, is ex- 


called for a Bible and said, I should swear on|ceeding great delight, far beyond the expres- 


the king’s behalf, who were at the conventicle. 
I said, * We were at no conventicle. We were 
there truly and really to worship God, and not 
under any colovut or pretence. I shall not 
swear at all.’ 
tice I refused to swear for the king. . 
Then [ was locked up for half an hour. 
then he sent the constable again. He said | 
must come out for two or three days... . . 


sion of tongues, 

“ And truly, my well beloved, thy prosperi- 
ty both soul and body do | earnestly desire, as 
my own, and should take it very kindly to 


He bade the constable take no-| have a few lines from thy own hand, to hear 
. « .| how it is with thee every way.” 
So| Two days after Phebe replies : 


2° 6... @ 


“Chester, 19th of Third month, 1675. 
** My dearly well beloved friend P. P., whom 


He said, ‘ This is the second offence; and if|I most dearly salute and embrace in the arms 


you offend again, you will be hanged.’ 
said he would prosecute himself. 
go on, for he could do no more than he was 
permitted. 


« Blessed be the Lord God of endless and| 


He}of dear love. 
I bade him) undefiled and without end, do | salute thee, 


Even [in] that love which is 


my dearly beloved, who art as near and dear 
unto me, as my life, and as pleasant unto me, 
as sweet smelling odours. My dear friend, 


everlasting goodness, that gave me power and) by this thou may know that I am pretty well, 


dominion over and above them all! I can 
truly say, when he had uttered all his railing 
and bitterness, and all the cruelty that was in 
him, it was no more to me than if he had 
smiled on me.” 

Now to return to the attachment between 
Phineas and Phebe. He says that before their 
marriage, ‘She was often not well; some- 


times from home under the doctor’s hands ;) 


and once at London, in which time many let- 
lers passed. That our innocency and love 
may be seen I have hereunto annexed two 
short epistles, which were the first we wrote 
to each other. 
“ Third month 17, 1675. 

“ My dearly beloved friend P. H.:—With 
the salutation of that love which is not feigned, 
but true, do I dearly salute thee, who art not 


considering that I take physic which makes 
me sick and weak ; but I am pretty well reco- 
vered, blessed be the Lord for it. 1 was very 
glad to hear from thee. Dear Phineas, | shall 
acquaint thee of my distemper, for R. S. saith 
it is the king’s evil ; but he doth not question 
the cure of it in a short time: so that he hath 
written that you may send for me against the 
next meeting at our house. . . . I have little 
more at present, but that I am thy very loving 
friend, 
Purse Harrison.” 

A letter from Phineas to Phebe dated Fifth 
month 4th, 1676, begins thus: “ In the renew. 
ings of living love, thou art very dear unto 
me ; and by the cords of the same am I drawn 
very near unto thee, so: that thou art become 
exceeding estimable unto me. [| have this day 


as one forgotten by me, nor as one blotted out|received the tender salutation of thy love, 





which is the third time I have heard from thee 
since thou went; whereby [ do understand that 
thou art well every way, of which | am very 
glad, not only in hearing thereof, which is very 
pleasant and much refreshment, but by an in- 
ward sense that | have of thy growth and 
prosperity in the ‘Truth, which is more than 
all.” 

Here follows the narrative which Phineas 
gives of their marriage : 

«A meeting being appointed for the end and 
purpose, at the house of John Haydock, in Cop- 
pull, near Standish, the Ist day of the Eleventh 
month, 1676, were we joined together in mar- 
riage before many witnesses; and Jesus was 
there. It was solemnized in the heart-melting 
and tendering power of God. Also many 
were witnesses thereof,—departing thence with 
a sense of the weighty savour of life, which 
proceeded from the Fountain thereof, even the 
Son of God ; and it rested upon their spirits, to 
the great refreshment of many, as the distilled 
showers upon the tender grass.” 

In after life he thus wrote of their union : 

“In this our weighty undertaking we had 
our eye unto the Lord, and he had regard unto 
us. He honoured us with his presence, and hath 
been our support and defence through all diffi- 
culties, even to this present day. We will 
render and give to him our hearts, and we 
shall then be able to offer up the offerings of 
praise and thanksgiving acceptably to Him, 
who is over all, and above all,—is worthy,— 
worthy thereof saith my soul, forever and ever. 
Amen, amen.” 

The first child born to this loving pair, was 
named Ann, and appears to have been as in- 
When 


teresting and lovely as her mother. 
about four years of age, her health failed, and 
she felt in herself that death would soon take 


her from her dear parents and friends. That 
valuable minister, Roger Longworth, being 
about to depart on a religious visit to Germa- 
ny, the little girl who loved him greatly, when 
bidding him farewelf, said, she must “ never 
see him again.” And so it proved; for her 
illness soon increased upon her, and meekly 
and quietly, as if going to sleep, the beautiful 
clay came to a perfect rest, as the spirit de- 
parted to the God who gave it. Her grandfa- 
ther Harrison thus writes of her: ‘ Most 
sweetly, methinks, she yet liveth. I think 
some hundreds came to see her as she lay, af- 
ter she was departed ; some bowing down and 
kissing her ; and many broke forth and fell a 
weeping. She lay as if she bad been in a 
sound sleep, and with a fresh, lively, smiling 
countenance. The remembrance of it melts 
my heart.” 

The year before the death of his Phebe, 
Phineas wrote her a letter, an extract from 
which may prove a beautiful termination to 
this little sketch of Christian attachment and 
true-hearted union. 

‘*‘T am thine in the tie of that endeared love 
which the power of death cannot break... . 
[In winter] the root lies hid by the hand of Di- 
vine Providence, until the warm rays again 
prevail ; and then it shoots forth its tender buds, 
and is clothed with its wonted beauty and love- 
liness. So will seasons [with us] continue, 
until we shall be transported to that region, 


THE FRIEND. 


where there shall be no more such winters and 
wrestlings.” 

Many thoughts are suggested by this narra- 
tive, the incidents of which were so beautiful, 
that we could not forbear wandering a litile out 
of our way to gather them for our readers. 
We have however, little space for unfolding 
our cogitations, and will therefore close this 
number with a portion of a letter from Robert 
Barclay to his Christian Molleson, of a kin- 
dred nature to that of Phineas to Phebe. 

“The love of thy converse,—the desire of 
thy friendship,—the sympathy of thy way, 
and meekness of thy spirit, has often, as thou 
mayest have observed, occasioned me to take 
frequent opportunity to have the benefit of thy 
company; in which, 1 can truly say, | have 
often been refreshed, and the life in me touch- 
ed with a sweet unity, which flowed from the 
same in thee,—tender flames of pure love have 
been kindled in my bosom towards thee, and 
praises have sprung up in me to the God of 
our salvation, for what he hath done for thee ! 
Many things in the natural will, concur to 
strengthen and encourage my affection towards 
thee, and make thee acceptable with me; but 
that which is before all and beyond all, is, that 
| can say in the fear of the Lord, that I have 
received a charge from him to love thee.” 

(To be continued.) 


From the Annual Monitor for 1847. 


THOMAS CHRISTY. 


Thomas Christy, of Broomfield, Essex, Eng- 
land, deceased Sixth month 15th, 1846, aged 
69 years. 

This dear Friend had for many years, ac- 
ceptably filled the station of elder. 

In early youth, his mind was graciously 
visited by the day-spring from on high; and 
through its blessed operation he was drawn to 
seek the favour of God; and it became his 
earnest desire to walk in the strait and narrow 
way that leads to the heavenly kingdom. His 
attachment to the principles of Truth as pro- 
fessed by Friends, was strong and undeviating ; 
and his solicitude was great, that the knowledge 
and love of these principles might be extended 
in the earth. He manifested his deep interest 
in the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
by several times accompanying Friends, who 
under the influence of Gospel love, were en- 
gaged in visiting some of the nations of the 
European continent. About the 54th year of 
his age, he left an extensive mercantile busi- 
ness in London, and settled with his family, in 
the vicinity of Chelmsford. He was not long 
permitted to enjoy this retreat ere he was visit- 
ed with a severe affliction in the death of his 
beloved wife, who had been to him a true help 
meet in the things of God, as well as in rela- 
tion to his domestic duties. He deeply moura- 
ed the loss sustained, not only by himself and 
his children, but also by the church, of which 
she had been a well qualified minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Thomas Christy was a man of few words, 
and naturally difident. In the right conduct- 
ing of the discipline of our Society, he felt a 
deep interest; yet he was remarkably back- 
ward in the expression of his sentiments.on 


what passed in our meetings, in connexion 
with it. The following extracts from some 
memorandums which he has left behind, may 
pene encouraging to those who, like himself, 
| may be amongst the hidden stones of the spi- 
| ritual building. 

Sixth month 2, 1839, “ Last evening | 
returned home from the Yearly Meeting. | 
think the meetings all through have been (but 
some more particularly) favoured occasions, 
The whole have been the quietest that I remem. 
ber to have attended. | desire to feel rever. 
ently thankful and humbled, under a sense of 
the Lord’s mercies granted to us who are so 
unworthy. I believe it was not needful for 
me to speak on any subject, but to endeavour 
to keep under a weighty exercise. of mind, in 
which I believe is our safety ; and as the eye 
of the mind is turned inward to the Lord, this 
exercise is made helpful to the meeting and 
blessed to ourselves. Deep was the travail of 
my soul that | might long retain a sense of 
the Lord’s goodness, and that my daily walk 
might be more and more according to the Di- 
vine will: and though I felt deeply abased 
under a sense of my short comings, and de- 
pressed in my lonely condition ; yet, in won- 
derful condescension, in the last few minutes 
of the meeting, | felt the Lord’s gracious assu- 
rance, in words as intelligible to my mind as 
ever words were to my outward ear; ‘I will 
support thee and sustain thee, Be thou faithful,’ 
—at which my soul bowed in reverent thank- 
fulness for such great mercy; and oh! the 
renewed desire it brought with it, that | might 
become increasingly dedicated to the Lord, 
and watch most carefully against the world’s 
having an undue place in my affections.” 

For several years previous to his decease, 
the health of Thomas Christy appeared gradu- 


ally to decline, and during the latter part of § 


the year 1845, symptoms of increasing indis- 
position indicated that his day’s work was 
nearly accomplished. In the prospect of a 
termination of his earthly course he was deep- 
ly concerned that the all important work of 
the soul’s salvation might through infinite 
mercy, be fully experienced ; and at seasons, 
his humbledwspirit was favoured with the mani- 
festations of redeeming love, to his unspeak- 
able consolation, 


On the 26th of Third month he writes:— § 


* While lying on the sofa in my chamber 
poorly, having my mind clear and collected, 
and turned inward to the Lord, with a sense 
of heavenly goodness, the Lord by his Holy 
Spirit, was mercifully pleased to make me this 
gracious promise, ‘| will pardon all thy trans- 
gressions : thy sins and thine iniquities will I 
remember no more.’ Oh! the peace, the com- 
fort, and sweetness which followed, cap hardly 
be described.” 

As thé spring advanced, his illness became 
more confirmed, and his strength sunk greatly. 
On the 24th of Sixth month, he expressed his 
firm belief, that he was drawing towards the 
close of all things here, and shortly afterwards 
added emphatically, ‘Oh! | can never doubt 
the goodness and mercy of God in Christ Je- 
sus, to me, for one instant;” and although 
from extreme physical weakness, his spirits 
were often much depressed, yet he never 
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throughout the remainder of nature’s conflict, | es of others, and of offering relief, is very hu-| gave out his text, and, to the astonishment of 
appeared to lose this blessed confidence. He} manizing to my own mind, and does me real the congregation, it was the same as the cu- 
was often engaged in prayer, and even in times | good, if it does not the object of my charity. |rate’s, mistake and all! The sermon, too, 
of great bodily suffering he was enabled, as he | | am not disposed to dictate to you, but | should | was Archbishop Tillotson’s! Incumbent and 
thankfully acknowledged, to stay his mind on/| really dread the hardening influence which | curate had alike been regardless of the eighth 
the Lord. ‘“ But,” said he, “1 have nothing | such a resolution as you have formed, would | commandment.—Gatesheuad Observer. 

to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ) have on my own heart. 

Jesus. 1 do not depend on any righteousness} Reader, which of the two, think you, form- 








From Isaae Penington’s Letters. 


of my own; my own righteousness is as filthy |ed the more humane and Christian determina- 
a: hn ~ 

‘He repeatedly expressed his belief, that the 
Lord’s work was progressing in the earth, 
and that his kingdom would yet be seen to 
spread among the nations. 

On the 2d of Sixth month, he said in refer- 
ence to his decease, ** The time I think is near, 
but I desire patiently to wait the Lord’s time.” 
He frequently supplicated for a release from 
the conflicts of the body; and that the Lord 
would, in his mercy, be pleased to grant him 
an easy passage. On another occasion he 
said, ** My poor mind is sometimes so filled 
with thanksgiving and praise, that | think the 
time cannot be long.” 

Early on Sixth-day morning, the 13th of 
Sixth month, it became evidegt to those around 
him, that the dawn of that day which he had 
so longed for, was now approaching. He took 
leave of such of his family as were present, 
and also of a faithful attendant; again and 
again affectionately pressing the hand of each. 
During many of the last hours in which the 
spirit was detained in its worn and afflicted ta- 
bernacle, although unable to articulate, his 
hands were raised and clasped in the attitude 
of prayer, which, though not audible on earth, 
we undoubtingly believe, ascended as incense 
before the throne of God and the Lamb. 


3 





A Short Colloqny. 


A. It is really intolerable. I have had 
another instance to-day of the folly of permit- 
ting one’s feelings to be wrought on by cases 
of seeming distress, and of giving money for 
its relief. Nota year passes but I am egre- 
giously deceived by some imposter, who suc- 
cessfully appeals to my charity ; and I have 
now made up my mind finally, and once for 
all, that I will never listen again to those art- 
ful tales of distress, but, by refusing to give my 
money in every instance, save myself from 
such impositions. 

B. I too have suffered in the same way, 
and in very frequent instances; but | have 
come to a conclusion on the subject the very 
opposite of yours. It is certainly very painful 
to see one’s charity abused, and to find that 
you have been ministering to the vicious pro- 
pensities of an impostor, instead of aiding a 
case of virtuous distress; but I think it would 
be wrong to make the innocent suffer for the 
guilty by entirely withholding my charity. 
On the contrary, while [ am determined to be 


more vigilant and discriminating, | am also 
resolved to increase my gifts, in the hope of 
thus increasing the probability, that some of 


them, at least, will receive a right direction, 
and fall into the hands of worthy recipients. 
Besides, I find, notwithstanding the ungrateful 


requitals with which I sometimes meet, the 
very custom of listening kindly to the distress- 


tion 1— Presbyterian. 


a Married Pair.—A Scotch newspaper of the 
year 1777, gives the following 
of a letter from Lanark: “ Old William Dou- 
glass and his wile are lately dead: you know 
that he and his wife were born on the same 
day, within the same hour; that they were 
constant companions, till nature inspired them 
with love and friendship ; and at the age of 
nineteen were married, with the consent of 
their parents, at the church where they were 
christened. ‘These are not the whole of the 
circumstances attending this extraordinary 

ir. 
til the day before their deaths; and the day 
on which they died they were exactly one hun- 
dred years old. 
were buried in one grave, close to the fount 
where they were christened.” 






















received a letter from a Southern Statesman 
protesting against the prohibition of Slavery in 
new territory. 


instanter, if | thought this would be the result. 
What are we todo? We must have an outlet 
for our slaves; if we don’t, God knows what 
will happen to us then | 
the battle-field from excitement, for distinction ; 
they would win honours there. 
elders, encourage them, not because the glitter 
of the epaulette blinds us, but because the ter- 


the South a retreat? 
ration by hedging in the plague spot, and kill- 





SS 


To one who sent a paper of Richard Baxter’s. 
Dear Friend,— W hom | often remember with 


Extraordinary Coincidence in the Lives of | ove and meltings of heart; desiring of God, 


as the extract 


They never knew a day’s sickness un- 


They died in one bed, and 





More Room !—The Examiner says it has 


He says: 
* | would,” says he, “ go against the war, 


Our young men seek 
We, their 


rible evil of Slavery presses us at every point. 
Why should the North madden us by refusing 
Why drive us to despe- 


ing us all with it?” 

Very Strange, but very True.—A remark- 
able incident occurred in a rural parish on the 
bank of the Tyne, which our informant com- 
municates to us under the appropriate heading 
of “« A Romance of Real Lile.” The incum- 
bent of the parish being absent, the curate, 
contrary to custom, was the morning preacher, 
and the congregation saw no reason to lament 
the change. The discourse was of the first 
order of eloquence and ability. Its value was 
appreciated by every hearer, and its author 
was the object of general admiration. “He 
would one day be a bishop” was prophesied 
on all hands. Nay, some few (and they were 
not far wrong) would have him to be an arch- 
bishop! An error, however, in giving out the 
text awakened inquiry, and even suspicion ; 
and one prying churchman, who had the means 
of examination at hand, discovered at home 
that the sermon was Tillotson’s! In the after- 


noon the incumbent, who had returned in the 
interval, mounted the pulpit to preach. He 

























that thou mayst enjoy, in this world, what of 
his presence and pure life he judgeth fit for 
thee, and that thy soul may after this life, sit 
down in rest and peace with him forever, 


I received from thee a paper of Richard 


Baxter’s, sent, | believe, in love; and, in love 
am I pressed to return unto thee my sense 
thereof. 
weighty so far as it goes; but indeed there is 
a great defect in it, in not directing sinners to 
that Principle of life and power, wherein and 
whereby they may do that which he exhorteth 
them to do. 
sensibility or repentance, or join in covenant 
with God through Christ, until they know and 
receive somewhat from God, wherein it may 


It seems to me very useful and 


For how can they come to a true 


be done? O my dear friend! that he and 


thou, and all who in any measure turn from 
this world, and do indeed desire life eternal, 
might know the instruction of life, and feel that 
from God wherein he is known, loved, and 
joined with in covenant, that so there might 
be a pure beginning, a pure growth, and going 
on unto perfection, and not notions concerning 
things set up in the earthly understanding, 
which easily putrefy and defile ; but pure life, 


felt and enjoyed in the heart, which is unde- 
filed, and never saw nor shall see corruption. 
I have not freedom to write many words ; but 
my love breathes for thee, and my life desires 
fellowship with thee, (if it may seem good unto 
my God,) in that which is pure of him, and 
will remain so forever. 

And whatever men may say or think of me, 
I have no other religion now, than I had from 
the beginning ; only a clearer leading into and 
guidance by that Principle of life, in and through 
which, it pleased the Lord then to quicken me. 
And this is it, which I have daily experience 
of in my heart ; that it is no less than the light 
of the everlasting day, in which the renewed 
man is to walk, and no less than the life of 
the Son, (whom God gave a ransom for sin- 
ners,) which can quicken man so to do; and 
none but Christ,—none but Christ by his life 
revealed in the soul, and blood shed there to 
wash it,—can save the poor sinner from sin, 
wrath and misery ; but my hope is not in what 
I have done, do, or can do; but in what he 
hath done without me and also doth in me. 

This is the aecount of my love unto thee, 
drawn forth at this time by the outward ex- 
pression of thine in sending that paper, who 
remain, and from my first acquaintance, have 
ever been, a lover of thee. 

I. P. 
Peter’s, Chalfont, 19th of Sixth mo., 1665. 





Religious Toleration in Rome.—Advices 
fromm Rome state that an interesting ceremony 






















































took place in that city a short time ago, name- 
ly, the installation of a Jewish Chief Rabbi. 
It should be observed that the Jews of the 
Ghetto, since the death of their high priest, 
Rabbi Beher, a dozen years ago, had not been 
allowed to appoint a pontiff in succession. 
‘The person elected is named Israel Kassan, 


who was summoned there from the borders of | 


Lake Gennesareth, where he enjoyed a repu- 
tation of sanctity and Talmudic lore. 
birth-place was Jerusalem, and his lineage is 
said to be traceable for ten centuries through 
a long Levitical ancestry.— Late Paper. 





Locomotion of Plants.—Amongst the nu- 
merous phenomena of plants, none is more 
striking than the movements which sometimes 
takes place in their parts of fructification, for 
the dispersion of the farina. “ The Grass of 
Parnassus, a very interesting little British 

lant, has attracted great attention by its ela- 
rate and beautiful nectaries, which are 
crowned with a semi-circular row of little pel- 
lucid globules, generally thirteen in number 
on each scale. 
the singularity above alluded to. When the 
flower begins to open, the anthers are discov- 
ered close to the sides of the germen, but on 
the first morning of the expansion of its petals, 


one of the stamens will move from its appar-| tense interest. 


ent repose, and becoming elongated, will pre- 
sent its anther over the stigma or summit of 
the incipient seed vessel. In this situation its 
farina will be discharged, and it will then re- 
cede from the centre of the flower and fall back 
nearly to the petals. Thus, one stamen hav- 
ing performed its destined office, a second will 
be observed to advance in like manner; as 
also will each of the others in succession, till 
the farina of all has been discharged, and the 
fructification of the seed thereby completed.” — 
(Gardners’ Edition of the Botanic Garden, 
January, 1847.) 





Northern Rice.—Gen. Verplank, the Com- 
missioner to negotiate a treaty with the Chip- 
pewas, in speaking of the wild Rice which 
grows abundantly in Minnesota, says it is bet- 
ter than the Southern Rice. The berries are 
larger and its flavour is better ; for when boil- 
ed and allowed to cool it forms a consistent 
mass like good wheat bread, and more nutri- 
tious.—Any quantity of it grows on all the 
lakes in this Northern country. The outlets 
and bays are filled with it. It ripens in the 
month of August, and is the main reliance of 
the Indians during the winter months for their 
sustenance.— Lute Paper. 





Stull Another Planet.—On the 10th of Oc- 
tober, Hind, of London, the discoverer of Iris, 
diseovered another small planet, near the star 
15 Orionis, of the size of a star of the ninth 
magnitude, with blueish light. On October 
18th, 5h. 22m. 27s. its R. A. was 5h. 3m, 42 
sec., and north declination 14 deg. 3 1-2 min. 
This is the fifth planet brought to our know- 
ledge within the last fifleen months, viz. Nep- 
tune, Astrea, Hebe, Iris, and the last—and 
the eighth now ‘known to exist between Mars 
and Jupiter.—Jaquirer. 
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THE FRIEND. 


A PRETTY THOUGHT. 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring ; 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starling lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his Hopes with all! 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1847. 





Official despatches have at last been received 
from Gen. Scott, containing a detailed narra- 
tive of events from the period the army left 
Puebla, to the close of the fierce and blood 


y 
struggle preceding the capture of the city of 


exico. In the Pennsylvania Inquirer of the 
16th inst., the despatches are printed at large, 
and under the editorial head is also given a 
summary statement of their contents. From 
the latter we extract as follows :— 


“The official despatches from Gen. Scott 
in relation to the battles of Contreras and Chu- 
rubusco, will be found at length in our columns 
of this morning. ‘They will be read with in- 
At Contreras the United States 
force did not number 40U0 rank and file, while 
the Mexicans had on the spot 7000 men, with 
at least 12,000 more hovering within sight and 
at striking distance. The enemy had 700 
killed, 813 taken prisoners—among them 88 
officers and 4 generals. ‘They also lost many 
colours and standards, 22 pieces of brass ord- 
nance, thousands of small arms, 700 pack 
mules, many horses, &c. Our loss in killed 
and wounded did not exceed on the spot 60 
men. At Churubusco, the battle was long, 
hot, and varied, and the American troops were 
led by Brigadier General Shields, who took 
480 prisoners, including officers, and complete- 
ly overwhelmed the enemy. General Scott 
says that in a single day the American troops 
defeated in various battles about 32,000 men, 
made about 3000 prisoners, including eight 
generals, two of them Ex-Presidents, and 205 
other officers. The killed and wounded Mexi- 
cans amounted to 4000 of all ranks, while en- 
tire corps were dispersed and dissolved. ‘They 
lost 37 pieces of ordnance, more than trebling 
our siege train and batteries, with a large num- 
ber of small arms and a full supply of ammu- 
nition of every kind. Our loss amounted to 
1053—killed 139, including 16 officers; 
wounded 876, with 60 officers. Gen. Scott 
states that after so many victories he might 
with but little additional loss have occupied the 
Capital the same evening. But Mr. Trist as 
well as himself had been admonished. by the 
best friends of peace against precipitation, lest 
by wantonly driving away the Government 
and others dishonoured, they might indefinitely 
postpone the hope of accommodation—and re- 
membering also that the mission of our troops 
was to conquer a peace, they were halted at 
the gates of the city. The armistice then en- 


sued, and with results already known to the} ~ 


public.” 








The following has been forwarded to us with 
a request for its insertion. The importance of 
sustaining a paper published at the seat of gov. 
ernment, “ the leading purpose of which is the 


discussion of Slavery,” is too obvious to require 
comment. 


Tue Narionat Era: Washington City, 
District of Columbia. G. Bailey, Editor ; 
John G. Whittier, Corresponding Editor. 
L. P. Noble, Publisher. 


The leading purpose of this journal is, the 
discussion of the question of Slavery, and the 
advocacy of the main principles of the Liberty 
Party. Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor 
are the interests of a Pure Literature over- 
looked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record of impor- 
tant events ; of inventions or discoveries affect. 
ing the progress of Society ; of public docu- 
ments of permanent value; and, during the 
sessions of Congress, to present such reports 
of its proceedings, as will convey a correct 
idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The deaates on the exciting subjects 
of Slavery and the Mexican War, expected to 
arise in the next Congress, will occupy a large 
share of its columns. 

Arrangements have been made for extending 
and enriching its already valuable Department 
of Home and Foreign Correspondence. 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the 
finest quality, in the best style, at $2 a year, 
payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has 
been welcomed by the Public Press, and the 
very liberal patronage it has received during 
this, the first year of its existence, encourages 
us to hope for large accessions to our subscrip- 
tion list. 

It is desirable that subscriptions be forward- 
ed without delay, so that they may be entered 
before the approaching Congress. 

All communications addressed to 


L. P. Nose, 
‘Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D.C. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Asa Garretson, agent, Somerton, Ohio, 
for self, J. Doudna, and W. Boswell, $2 each, for vol. 
21; 0f S. W. Crane, agent, from J. Griffin, Skanea. 
teles, N. Y., $2, vol. 20 ; of D. Garrett, West Chester, 
Pa., $2, vol. 20; of J. Scholfield, Lahaska, Pa., $4, 
vols. 20 and 21; of J. Battey, for self, A. S., and J. 1. 
8S. Collins, N. ¥.,$2 each, for vol. 21; of R. Wood. 
agent, from R. L. Roberts, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, $2, to 
No. 41, vol. 20, 


WANTED 


A female teacher, who is a member of the 
Society of Friends, to reside in a family. Ad- 
dress George Pennock, Holmesburg, Philadel- 
phia county, Pa. 





Marrtep, at Parkersville meeting-house, on the 
21st ult., Wierram Marsnact to Manraa, daughter 
of William Walter, all of Kennett township, Chester 
coanty, Pa. 
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